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cthe light of nature has imprinted upon the spirit of man an
inward instinct, but it is only sufficient to check the vice rather
than to inform the duty5. Hobbes again, who has even been
called the founder of English ethics, maintained that: 'Granting
an original state of anarchy and internecine hostility, the only
way out of it was the joint resolution of the whole community
to surrender their rights of individual sovereignty into the hands
of one man.' If man was by nature evil, as Luther and Hobbes
declared, law could no longer be conceived (as Aquinas con-
ceived it) as a set of principles that expressed the natural
inclination of man towards goodness and truth. For men of a
depraved and evil nature law, of necessity, became a thing
external to that nature, an imposition and a command and
even a species of violence.1 And the first principle of inter-
national life was force.

The movement of opinion in matters of international law
followed a parallel or corresponding course. For Grotius inter-
national law was in a sense an extension to States of the prin-
ciples of Natural Law which applied to individuals. Hobbes
was the first writer of authority to make a definite distinction
between a Natural Law of Man and a Natural Law of States.
His successor Wolf carried the matter a step farther. States are
in his view moral persons and the subjects of rights and obliga-
tions by direct operation of Natural Law. But the essence and
nature of the State necessarily differ from the nature and

1 The controversy whether the essence of Law is Will or Reason is older than the
Reformation. For Ockham and the Nominalists generally the Law of Nature was
a mere Command, which might be arbitrary in its nature and which was right and
binding merely because God was the Lawgiver. For Aquinas and the (moderate)
Realists Natural Law was a judgement of right, necessarily flowing from the
Divine Being and determined by the Divine Essence. Law is for them 'judicium
rationis quod sit aliquid justum'. In the post-Reformation period the derivation
of all law from Will and the explanation of Natural and Positive Law as mere
Command was wellnigh universal. Only Leibnitz (1646-1716), who in so many direc-
tions went deeper than his contemporaries and who so often turned his eyes back-
wards to medieval ways of thinking, disputed this Will-Theory against Pufendorf
*Das Recht ist nicht recht, weil Gott es gewollt hat, sondern weil Gott gerecht ist'.
See Gierke, op. cit., pp. 172-4.

The history of Natural Law in its relation to international affairs is stated in a
masterly way by Professor Le Fur, Academic du Droit International: Recueil des
Cows, 1927, voL iiia pp. 261-442.
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